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reliability of experience as a whole, coupled with a general distrust of the 
finality of any particular aspect of it" (pp. 164, 165). 

In a note appended to the chapter on Speculative Construction, the most 
interesting in the book, Mr. Mackenzie says : "The comparison of different 
systems supplies one of the chief tests of the validity of any one system. 
Another justification for the historical methods of study has also been sup- 
plied incidentally in the course of this book, by the emphasis that has been 
laid on the genetic character of human thoughts " (p. 160). Though it is 
asserted "that the order of our study ' ' (z*. e., the criticism of the ideal con- 
structions) "will continue to be as far as possible the genetic one," one is 
forced to conclude that the genetic method has done its work, when it has 
aided in the discovery of the forms of the constructive activity involved in 
experience, and that in the essential or critical work of metaphysics it plays 
a very minor part. Surely the similarity between the experience of the 
individual and that of the race is sufficiently great to warrant a more ex- 
tensive application of the most interesting of the methods, the genetic. 
Nearly every one will join with Mr. Mackenzie in expressing abhorrence at 
the introduction of mere historical detail into a metaphysical discussion ; 
but what one asks for is not fidelity to the chronological, but to the logical 
order, not a slavish tracing of the development of the opinions of any 
philosopher, but of types of metaphysical theory. This would, no 
doubt, require more space than that at the disposal of a " quite short 
sketch." 

The reading of these Outlines of Metaphysics will increase the desire of 
every serious student of metaphysics to see the fulfilment of the promise, 
which Mr. Mackenzie made some years ago and partially repeats in the 
Preface to this book, to take the "longer voyage" required for a "com- 
prehensive and connected survey of philosophical first principles." 

Walter C. Murray. 
Dalhousie College. 

The Level of Social Motion : An Enquiry into the Future Conditions of 
Human Society. By Michael A. Lane. New York, The MacmiUan 
Co. — pp. ix, 577. 

This book deserves more than a passing notice, not because its positions 
are unfamiliar, but rather on account of its patient application of the ma- 
terialistic conception of history to the future of human society. While some 
spiritualistic mechanism gets woven into the warp of the book, its evident 
drift is along the lines of Marx and Loria. " Public good and equality of 
wealth are the same thing ;" and, at the same time, "social growth is a 
process entirely independent of man' s volition. ' ' The trend of social motion 
is mechanically adjusted and has as its norm the bee group or what we 
observe in the bee-hive. Such a level is the end toward which social forces 
flow. Progress depends upon change of environment without change of 
locality. 
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According to Mr. Lane, the law of social motion entails human equality 
through the operation of natural selection. In fact, the two principles are 
very much the same. It also entails the equality of the sexes, which is 
being brought about by the increasing weight of woman's brain among 
civilized peoples. It further entails a rapid trend to a mean of population, 
which, when once attained, "can never again be disturbed." It is also to 
be noted that the force of progress is eliminating inferior races, not by war 
and pestilence, but by diffusion of wealth and education. 

If the author' s theory is correct, it goes far toward accomplishing his pur- 
pose to harmonize the bewildering facts of human history, to account for 
the contradictions between human aspirations and human injustice, and to 
foreshadow the future of human society. But Mr. Lane's theory will 
encounter some scepticism among those who believe that recent investiga- 
tions show * natural selection ' to have been greatly overworked, and that 
its area of operation is limited, especially in the social realm. Analogous 
doubt will arise in reference to the claim that the human brain is increasing 
in weight. Even suppose that there is. such an increase in weight, it by no 
means follows that this means an increase in intelligence or in social effec- 
tiveness, unless it can be shown, which it admittedly cannot, that there is a 
correlation of brain weight and mental power. Still, quite apart from such 
considerations, Mr. Lane's book is a good one and can be heartily com- 
mended to serious students of social science. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 

Western Reserve University. 

Le 'evolutionnisme en morale : Etude sur la philosophic de Herbert Spencer. 

Par Jean Halleux. Paris, F61ix Alcan, 1901. — pp. 228. 

This book consists of two parts, the first being a brief exposition of 
Herbert Spencer's Data of Ethics, the second a discussion and criticism of 
it. The criticism proceeds largely upon the traditional lines of opposition 
to the theory of evolution, and represents the view of Roman Catholic 
theology. As against the theory of development as applied to man, the 
author declares for special creation. He has failed to grasp certain ele- 
ments of Spencer's system, or has failed to keep them steadily in mind in 
his criticism. It is quite beside the mark to attack Spencer's view of 
morality as being merely external. To do so is to ignore his insistence 
upon the fact that every genuinely moral experience is essentially internal, 
with sanctions that are clearly distinguishable from those of the prudential 
morality which has been its nurse. Spencer's system as a whole surely 
presents sufficient points of attack without increasing them by misinterpre- 
tation. In another matter the writer seems to vacillate in his criticism. At 
one time he finds Spencer's teaching fatal to positive morality by reason of 
what he regards as its selfish and hedonistic tendencies ; at another he 
arraigns it as requiring an altruism too strenuous and lofty for mortals. 

The rationale of the system which M. Halleux would himself offer is 
not altogether clear from the discussion. Appeal is made to the will of 



